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SOME ASPECTS ON BANKING POLICY 
DURING INFLATION 


by Prof. BR. SUVIRANTA, 
Professor of Economics, Helsinki University. 





* ver since 1939 Finland has endured a period of continuous and intense 
4 inflation, and it is not certain yet that it has been overcome. Elsewhere 














in the world too,a decrease in the value of money has been characteristic of 
recent development. »The Economist» recently published a series of articles 
that aroused great interest, under the heading »The Age of Inflatiop», and 
according to which the world has entered on a phase of development charac- 
terized by a persisting rise in prices. To keep the price level stable would 
therefore be impossible, a fact that economic life with all its institutions 
should take into account in its activities. 

Inflation has had an adverse effect both on deposits accepted and credits 
granted by the banks. The nominal total of deposits, it is true, has continued 
to increase. Thus, the total of deposits held by commercial banks at the end 
of September 1951 amounted to 41.9 milliard marks, as against 7.5 milliard at 
the end of 1938. The increase was no less than 460%. But as the purchasing 
power of the mark dropped sharply at the same time, the real value of the 
deposits held by these banks was only 51% of their total at the end of 1938, 
as measured by the cost of living index, and 33% only, if compared with the 
measure of the wholesale price index. Interest accrued and the new deposits, 
therefore, have been unable to compensate for the loss in real values resulting 
from inflation, not to mention the fact that expanding economic activities 
would require a corresponding growth in circulating capital. 

The monetary institutions have made efforts to resist this unfavourable 
trend of development by raising the rate of interest. However, this has not 
sufficed to offset the consequences of inflation. This point is illustrated by 
the following table, which indicates the development of the real deposit rate 
as well as that of the rea/ Joan rate, i.e. of the interets the depositors have 
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PRICES AND INTEREST RATES 









































Deposit rate paid by Loan rate charged by 
—— commercial banks commercial banks 
hiv Cost of wholesale Real interest 4) Real interest ) 
none Gore inal | Coverted Coverted || Maxi Coverted _Coverted 
Year yeaa, % year, % — by pom of by whole- sr a by cost of by ne en 
living _ sale price interest living sale price 
index index index index 
(A P) (A P) (i) (r) () (i) (r) () 
1939 7:3 21.2 3.5 — 3.5 —I14.6 6.77 —oO5 —Il9 
1940 21.4 28.5 3.5 —14.7 —19.5 6.75 —I121 —16.9 
1941 15.5 18.8 3.5 —10.4 —I2.9 6.75 — 76 —10.1 
1942 20.7 24.9 3.5 —14.3 —I7.1 6.75 —11.6 —14.5 
1943 8.8 11.5 3.5 —49 — 7.2 6.75 —19 — 43 
1944 3.0 4.5 3.5 +05 — Io 6.75 + 3.7 + 2.2 
1945 99.0 93.3 3.5 —48.0 —46.5 6.75 —46.4 —44.8 
1946 15.8 19.4 3.5 —I11.6 —13.3 6.75 — 78 —10.6 
1947 53.8 39.3 3.5 —32.7. —25.7 6.83 —30.5 —23.3 
1948 10.8 9.3 5-5 —48 — 3.5 9.08 —16 —o2 
1949 3-5 3a 5-5 + te + 28 8.56 + 49 + 5.3 
1950 20.8 26.4 5-5 —12.7. —16.5 8.67 —I10.0 —I4.0 
1951*)} 10.4 33.1 7.0 — 3.1 —I19.6 || 10.00 —04 —I74 











received and also that which the recipients of loans have paid, taking into 
account the simultaneous decline in the value of money. 

Prior to the inflationary period the deposit rate provided reasonable 
compensation to depositors. In the decade 1929—38, for instance, the real 
deposit rate was 5%, calculated on the basis of the wholesale price index. 
However, since then this rate has been negative, except in 1949. Only a 
nominal rate of some 30%, on the average, would have given the depositors 
a real interest of 5%. in 1939—50. 

A corresponding difference is also naturally discernible in the loan rate 
series. Thus, the real loan rate too, for most of the inflationary years, has 
shown negative values in spite of the fact that the loan rate is always higher 
than the deposit rate. Under such conditions the recipient of the loan has 
not only received his loan capital free of interest, but has also received a 
certain fee for having succeeded in raising the loan. This gain has been paid 
by the depositors who have lost part of their capital in the inflationary process. 

However, it must be remembered that the numerical series quoted only 
represent average values, and hence conceal very varied occurrences. There 


1) The real interest has been computed from the formula 
100 +i 
t= (neran-')™ 


*) January—September. 
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REAL LOAN RATE CHARGED BY THE COMMERCIAL BANKS 


(diagram illustrating the series quoted in the table opposite) 
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may have been loan recipients to whom the rise in prices brought inflationary 
gains even many times the value of those indicated by the price indices, whereas, 
on the other hand, there have been those who have made hardly any profit. 
It must also be borne in mind that a part of the incidence of inflationary 
gains, through taxation, price controls etc., has been transferred to other 
parties, public or private. 

As the real loan rate charged by the banks has even fallen below the zero- 
level, this has naturally tended to heighten the demand for credit, and as, on 
the other hand, depositors have had to content themselves with a negative 
interest return, it follows that the formation of money capital has suffered.. 
Hence inflation, in accordance with the law of supply and demand prevailing 
in economic life, has brought about a tension on the money market, though 
other factors too are responsible for this phenomenon, factors independent 
of inflation. In any case it is obvious that as long as inflation continues, the 
demand for capital will persistently exceed the supply thereof. 

The disproportion between the demand for and supply of capital has 
compelled monetary institutions to introduce a rationing of credit. From among 
those in need of credit, willing to pay the prevailing rate of interest-and also 
able to produce the adequate security, it has been up to the banks to select 
those to whom new credit should be granted. Such credit control is always 
somewhat arbitrary, although efforts have doubtless been made to classify 
the different capital requirements according to their relative importance to 
the national economy. But the fundamental defect inherent in this credit 
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rationing is that it stops on the surface of economic life. It is incapable of 
levelling out the disproportion obtaining on the money market between 
demand and supply, for it does nothing to further the creation of new capital, 
nor does it eliminate from the market the latent demand that has remained 
unsatisfied. 

Interest policy has a more far-reaching influence on the money market than 
mere credit rationing has, for it affects the inner mechanism of the market. 
For instance, increasing the rate during a boom enhances the propensity to 
save, weakens the urge to invest and subdues rising prices. Cuts in interest 
rates introduced during a depression, again, bring about a reverse tendency. 
In both cases, changes in the rate of interest contribute towards the restoring 
of equilibrium in the money market. 

During inflation the situation is somewhat different. When inflationary 
forces are given free rein, increased rates remain ineffective: they cannot 
greatly revive the amassing of savings as long as the prospective savers fear 
continued inflation, nor can they do much to counteract the desire to invest 
as long as the profits to be expected are of quite a different magnitude from 
the burden of interest. Least of all can an increase in interest by some two 
or three per cent — this is the usual range for such increases in Finland — 
even out the unfair consequences of inflation, as can be seen from the 
figures produced above. 

In spite of this, interest policy has an important strategic significance in 
inflationary development. An increase in interest should be introduced at 
the moment the inflationary forces tend to weaken and confidence in the value 
of money is returning. At that very point the adoption of higher rates of 
interest is a significant token that the anti-inflationary policy is meant to be 
carried out. The higher rates, however, need not be maintained for long, for 
they can be lowered. again as soon as the risk of inflation has disappeared. 
Such a situation obtained in Finland at about the end of 1947 and the beginning 
of 1948. The higher interest rates then applied had a distinctly beneficial 
effect on the money market and price development. Unfortunately, for 
political reasons, the rates were lowered again too soon, and the whole attempt 
at stabilization foundered once the forces of inflation were again released. 
Against this, it is disputable whether the raising of interest rates in the autumn 
of 1950 was a timely measure, for hardly anybody then believed in the 
successful achievement of the stabilization plan. But less rational still seems 
the compulsory reduction of interest rates now to be carried through by decree, 
for if the desire be to assemble all available forces as a bulwark for the present 
stabilization program, an increase in interest, temporarily at least, would rather 
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be the appropriate measure. This would tend to subdue the investment urge 
and to discourage price rises. Once again, economic realities have had to 
give way to a political issue. 

Apart from credit rationing and interest policy, the banks have still another 
expedient at their disposal for offsetting the consequences of inflation: the 
so-called index clause. ‘This means of course that both credits granted and 
deposits accepted are made dependent on a price index. By its application, 
at least part of the profit yielded by inflation to those raising credits could 
be transferred to those suffering from inflation, i.e. to the depositors and 
other owners of monetary capital. At the same time it would also have a 
levelling effect on the demand and supply of capital, for new credits would 
no longer seem so desirable and the wish to save would be encouraged. 

It might seem that it is just a question of form whether the interest line 
or the index line be adopted, for an adequate increase in interest would lead 
to the same result as the application of an index clause. However, this is 
not quite the case. Interest has its own function in economic policy, as has 
been set out above, and it is not advisable to use it for other ends, for instance, 
for compelling the borrowers to give up a part of their inflationary profits. 
Besides, it is hardly possible in practice to increase interest in such a way 
that it would really be of importance in evening out the consequences of the 
inflation (not to mention the fact that the interest policy of the banks is 
restricted at present). On the other hand, the index clause is a more elastic 
means of effecting the monetary policy insofar as it adapts itself automatically 
to the variations in price level. Should such a happy state of affairs as a stable 
price level actually be attained, the index clause would remain on paper only, 
though this does not alter the fact that even in that case it might have an 
important psychological influence as a supporting factor in the stabilization 
policy. 

The fact that the index clause is now being discussed — not only in Finland 
but elsewhere — is just another manifestation of the above statement in »The 
Economist», that the world seems to have entered on a phase of development 
characterized by a continuous rise of prices. The financial institutions are 
compelled to find ways and means by which, better than hitherto, they can 
even out the detrimental consequences of inflation and, particularly, protect 
the capital entrusted to them against ruinous depreciation. Whether the index 
clause is a suitable means to this end or not can only be decided by experience. 




















RE-SETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED 
PERSONS IN FINNISH SOCIETY 


by Prof. HEIKKI WARIS and JOUKO SIIPI, Bach. of Pol. Sc., 
Social Science Research Bureau. 


Az the changes brought about in Finnish society by the long period 
of wars, the most far-reaching was probably that which resulted in over 
400 000 people becoming homeless displaced persons. Although this number, 
compared with the millions of refugees and expatriates of Central Europe or 
Asia, may seem small, comparatively speaking this migration of population 
was extremely great in Finnish society. The war-time trek meant to many, 
the final abandonment of a home district and home province where they and 
their forebears had lived for hundreds of years. Although more than half 
(218 000 persons) of those evacuated during or after the Finnish Winter War 
(1939—1940) returned in 1941—1944 to re-occupied Karelia, all of them had 
to set out again on their difficult journey of evacuation in the summer and 
autumn of 1944. The total of Karelian evacuees amounted to 406 000, to 
which must be added the populations of the ceded territories in North Finland 
as well as the leased area of Porkkala, totalling 18 500. This migration of 
population has been a social operation of sucha scale that its economic and 
social consequences are not easy to measure or to estimate. 

Many of the effects of this migratory movement can only be investigated 
later. On the other hand, there are many problems connected with this mass- 
movement which it will be possible to study only in these early years after 
the migration. The Social Science Research Bureau, therefore, mainly thanks 
to financial support received from the Rockefeller Foundation, began in 
1948 to investigate the »social adjustment of the Karelian displaced persons 
in Finland.» This investigation has aimed at a study, on the one hand, of the 
official policy with regard to the displaced persons (welfare, compensation 
and resettlement measures) in the past years, and on the other, the adjust- 
ment of the displaced persons to their new neighbours and, in turn, adjust- 
ment of the latter to the displaced persons. A book on the results of this 
sociological investigation will be published in Finnish this winter and an 
English edition may be expected shortly afterwards. In this brief survey a 
single aspect of this adjustment, the geographical re-distribution and re- 
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location of the Karelian displaced persons, will be considered on the basis 
of statistical material collected and sifted by the Research Bureau. 

The distribution of the displaced persons is a result of two factors: firstly, 
the official evacuation and re-settlement policy, particularly the re-settlement 
of agricultural evacuees first on the basis of the Rapid Colonization Act 
(1940) and then under the Land Acquisition Act (1945); and secondly, the 
spontaneous migrations of displaced persons in certain districts. For urban 
dwellers and the rest of the industrial population, this spontaneous search 
for new abodes has been decisive. The geographical distribution of displaced 
persons in their new abodes in present-day Finland is the aggregate result 
of these two factors — official re-settlement policy and spontaneous settle- 
ment. The years 1945—1948 were years of migration for the evacuees, but 
since 1948 their mobility has been small in extent, and even voluntary migra- 
tions to new localities have decreased. The displaced persons have settled 
down in their new homes. 

When, in 1944, the Karelians had to be evacuated again, extensive areas 
in South Finland had been reserved for possible evacuees from cities and 
towns. In addition, a nearly 100-km wide zone had been left clear west of 
the Moscow-Peace frontier for possible military operations. As a result, 
the Karelian evacuees had to be concentrated in 1944 into a relatively small 
area of South-West Finland or sent far out into northern parts of the country. 
A re-location over larger districts became possible only after the Armistice 
(1944), but actually occured only since 1945. During the war also, the urban 
population from Karelia had been directed to certain areas of settlement, 
but the post-war re-settlement policy was based on the principle that agri- 
cultural evacuees only were to be designated to a certain locality. Urban 
dwellers and the entire industrial population were left free to find places 
where they thought they were best able to make their living. The result 
was frequent migrations of this section of the population in the early post- 
war years, and subsequent dispersion over all the towns and industrial centres 
of the country. Only a very small number of former urban dwellers has settled 
permanently in rural districts. The map showing the distribution of the 
inhabitants of Viipuri, the capital of the ceded territory, provides a clear 
illustration. Former residents of Viipuri are most numerous in Helsinki, the 
capital, while large numbers now live in’ Tampere and Lahti also, and further 
in all South-Finnish towns and even small industrial localities, particularly in 
Eastern Finland, whereas Ostrobothnia (North-West Finland) does not seem 
to have attracted them so much. The business traditions and professional 
skill of the citizens of Viipuri seem to have been timely and decisive in 
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benefitting industrialized Southern Finland. Very similar to the distribution 
of Viipuri’s inhabitants has been that of the population e.g. of such an 
industrialized district as Harlu, over a very extensive area. 

For agricultural displaced persons, on the other hand, very detailed re- 
settlement plans were worked out. The aim has been to keep agricultural 
displaced persons together according to their original districts. By the terms 
of the Land Acquisition Act, efforts were to be made to re-settle the evacuated 
population of the same communities on the basis of a common religion, 
language, and former residence. In addition, they were to be placed, as far as 
possible, in areas which, in natural conditions, communications, and other 
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The displaced persons settled in rural areas, by administrative 
districts as a percentage of the local population, June 30, 1948 
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economic factors corresponded to their former places of residence. A majority 
«. . > of the agricultural displaced persons, therefore, came to settle in the districts 
prescribed to them by the re-settlement authorities. As a consequence, the 
official re-settlement policy has been for them the decisive factor. In addition, 
even voluntary settlement by the displaced persons themselves seems to have 
favoured the districts in which agricultural evacuees had already been re- 
settled. 
The general direction of migration of the displaced persons in 1945—48, 


has been to the South and South-East. The most remarkable result is that 
Ostrobothnia in the North-West became denuded of displaced persons. Out 
of the 70 000 displaced Karelians in the Province of Vaasa in 1945, exactly 
half, 35 000, moved out again in the course of four years. Of the balance, 
the majority live in the Eastern parts of the province, in so-called Central 
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Finland. But this migration of evacuees in these years was not peculiar to 
Ostrobothnia alone. As a whole, only 10 per cent of the displaced Karelians 
live in the areas to which they were originally evacuated. 

The above map of density by administrative (sheriff’s) districts is an 
illustration of the distribution of the displaced population in rural areas. 
Such an administrative district is larger than a local parish and, as a conse- 
quence, considerable differences between parishes are levelled out. This makes 
it possible to review the general features observable in the present distribution 
of displaced persons. The map is based on the following figures, which show 
the displaced persons settled in rural areas, by administrative districts, as 
a percentage of the local population, on June 30, 1948. 


Tuusula 30 Jamsa 14 Ikaalinen 8 
Kouvola 26 Ruovesi 13 Pielisjarvi 8 
Halikko 25 Rautalampi 13 Rovaniemi 6 
Hollola 25 Heinola 13 Ilmajoki 6 
Jaaski 23 Juva 13 Kuortane 6 
Tammela 22 Mikkeli 13 Korsholma 6 
Hauho 21 Tyrvaa 12 Lapua 6 
Loimaa 20 Helsinki 12 Saloinen 6 
Piikkid 19 Kuopio 12 Haapajarvi 5 
Lohja 18 Rantasalmi 12 Oulu 5 
Laukaa 17 lisalmi 12 Kemi 4 
Lappee 16 Ulvila 12 Kittila 3 
Pirkkala 16 Mynamaki 12 Narpid 3 
Tlomantsi 16 Vehmaa 9 Kajaani 3 
Masku 16 Raasepori 9 Pietarsaari 2 
Kymi 15 Viitasaari 9 Pernaja 2 
Liperi 15 


The centre of gravity of the displaced persons lies decisively in South 
Finland, apart from the administrative districts containing Swedish-speaking 
or bilingual parishes. The whole of Ostrobothnia, both its Swedish- and 
Finnish-speaking parishes, has remained, after the redistribution, almost 
entirely without Karelians. 

The settlement of the displaced persons has meant an intensification of 
the contrast between the advanced agricultural and industrial regions of 
South-Finland on the one hand and the forest area of the North and North- 
East on the other, as the bulk of the displaced persons have settled down in 
those parts of the country where the density of population was already greatest. 
But the distribution of displaced persons has tended to intensify the special 
features of different regions in a still deeper sense also. To North Karelia and 
North Savo, where the birthrate has been relatively high, have moved those 
Karelians from the frontier region who, among the Karelians, represent the 
highest birthrate. In Frontier Karelia there was also a distinct preponderance 
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of males, and it coincided with a corresponding majority of males in its new 
settlement areas. Accordingly, the Karelian Isthmus, with its majority of 
women, was settled in an area which already had a preponderance of women, 
where even in the countryside the birth-rate has been relatively low. Thus, 
the demographic distinctions of different regions have been accentuated in 
post-war Finland. 

The great agrarian reform, which was not confined to the displaced 
people alone after Finland’s second war (1941—44), has added greatly to the 
predominance of small-holdings in Finnish farming. The effects are most 
distinctly felt in those regions in South Finland where there until now had 
been a small number of large estates. Certain characteristic features of the 
social face of the Finnish countryside have changed. 





THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


‘Te money: market has grown easier than was expected this autumn, 
due above all to the great increase in currency reserves. At the end of 
September the Bank of Finland’s holdings of foreign exchange and gold 
exceeded those at the end of June by a total of 9 milliard marks. Thanks to 
rapidly increasing receipts from exports, this was achieved without particul- 
arly restricting imports. The money market was furthermore relieved by a 
seasonal increase of a few milliard marks in the public debt. On the other 
hand by cautious policy, the advances of the commercial banks decreased 
somewhat in the third quarter. Funds accrued in the banks have been used 
to improve liquidity, primarily to reduce re-discounting. 

Has the strict credit policy already observed for a long time possibly 
contributed, and if so, to what extent, to the positive results indisputably 
achieved this autumn in the endeavour to check inflation? For instance the 
wholesale price index, continuously on the increase since June 1949, has 
dropped somewhat in the last two months. The fall is to be ascribed in the 
first place to the reduction in the prices of some import goods. Credit policy 
may have contributed to this in so far as the shortage of money has limited 
further stockpiling and in many cases even made necessary, reductions of 
stocks. The building up of stocks which has been fairly general for at least 
a year, naturally has its limits also in other respects, and the change in the 
general trend of the world market towards greater instability has checked 
stockpiling. 

On the other hand, difficulties in raising credit have so far had no visible 
effect on the vclume of other investments. Building has grown to a record 
extent, which is an important cause of the persisting over-employment. 
However, the builders have generally managed to arrange their financing 
without the help of commercial banks, either using their own funds or resort- 
ing to credit from the other financial institutions, whose deposits have this 
year increased relatively more than those of the commercial banks. Nor must 
we overlook the long-term loans granted by insurance companies, or various 
subsidies granted by the State for investment purposes. In order to cut down 
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investments, other factors than the credit policy of the commercial banks 
should therefore be considered. 

For the commercial banks, a deterioration in liquidity soon again seems 
probable, for several reasons beyond the control of the banks: in the first 
place the advance payment of 7 milliard marks which the exporters have 
agreed to pay to the Price Equalization Fund against the excess profit with- 
holdings payable next year. A very considerable part of these funds will be 
taken from accounts with the commercial banks. Also the taxes due in 
November and December reduce bank deposits, and they have enabled the 
Treasury to reduce its floating debt every year. Public receipts usually exceed 
public expenditure throughout the Spring, provided even some economy 
is observed in the budget, and accordingly, the supply of money will remain 
restricted. Finally, another phenomenon characteristic of the winter season 
is that the increase in exchange reserves is halted. If the Government realizes 
its intention of still increasing imports above the present level, exchange 
reserves would, on the contrary, be reduced, which would naturally tie up 
the liquid funds of trade and industry and the banks. 

With such prospects ahead, the commercial banks must still be restrained 
in granting credits. In spite of this the rates of interest, due to Government 
pressure, will be reduced as from January 1st next. This necessitates a 
still stricter credit »rationing», and calls for other ways and means of limiting 
the demand for credit. But however strict the banks are, it is futile to believe 
that an economic equilibrium can be created unless the Government also 
make effective efforts to this end. 


A GLANCE AT THE THIRD QUARTER 


INDUSTRY. In the third quarter production is fairly low as a rule as 
compared with the other quarters. July, in particular, is very unfavourable 
as regards the number of effective working days, for the month largely 
coincides with the summer holidays. In July 1951 the volume of industrial 
production was 18% lower than the average for the first 9 months of the 
year. As compared with the corresponding period of last year, when industry 
was paralysed by strikes, the third quarter was quite favourable, the output 
being 26% greater than a year ago. The January—September level was 
17% above that of last year. 
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Volume of industrial production; level in 1948 = 100 


Quarter Home market Export Total Capital goods Consumer goods 
industry industry industry industry industry 

1959 §=6I95T 86950 = 19ST 1950 86 I9ST = IQSO-IQST = IQSO «IQSE 

I 116 125 107 125 113 125 112 120 114 129 

I 118 136 107 134 IIs 135 113 129 116 14! 

Ill 97 122 IOI 127 98 124 82 120 1I5 128 
IV III 108 110 96 123 
Whole year 111 106 109 ror 18 


The market has remained very favourable for the export industry. However, 
the price level has begun to stabilize of late and buyers have become more 
abstinent. At the end of September the order reserve for newsprint was 
approximately 10% smaller than last year, whereas for other kinds of paper 
it was somewhat higher. Production and exports have increased approximately 
at the same rate. Since the third quarter of last year the output of the export 
industry has increased by 26%,, the volume of exports by 24%. 


Marketing of forest industry products in the third quarter 


Sawn timber _— Cellulose Paper Cardboard Plywood 

I 000 std. I 000 tn I 000 tn I 000 tn I 000 cu m 

19§O I9$I I9$0 I9$I 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 

Total production 177 248 «= 299) 3S SW, 172g — fa 

Exports _ 299-375 224 240133 162 23024 43 65 
Home consumption 

& stored —122 —127 75 «11 24 10 12 32 — 4% 


Home market industry. For the first time since the war, some branches 
of the home market industry have experienced marketing difficulties. Due to 
reduced demand, shoe factories were compelled to cut down their working 
week to four days towards the end of the third quarter. Hence, production 
in the leather and rubber industry decreased by 8°/ as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of last year. The foodstuffs and luxuries industries 


Volume of Industrial Production; 1948 = 100 
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were only able to increase their production by 3%, the textile and clothing 
industries by 10%. On the other hand, the capital goods industry has advanced 
at a record rate since July—September of last year. The metal and engineering 
industry increased its output to 108% of the 1948 level, having in the cor- 
responding period of 1950 been down to 57% due to strikes. The output of 
the stone, clay and glass industries, which group also includes the cement 
industry, increased 18% on last year. 


Volume of production in the different home market industries; 
level in 1948 = 100 


Year Engineering Foodstuffs Textile Leather, Chemical Stone, clay 
and industry & luxuries clothing rubber G industry glass & peat 


Quarter industries industries kindred industries 
industries 

I 112 110 130 114 131 98 
I 106 119 132 123 140 124 
il 57 129 117 106 123 130 
IV 78 120 14! 134 133 113 
I-IV 88 120 132 120 132 117 
1951 ™ 
118 118 145 125 143 102 
Ul 123 135 158 135 157 130 
Ill 108 132 129 98 141 153 


BUILDING ACTIVITY. According to information released by the 
Bureau for Social Research, 28% more buildings were completed in the third 
quarter of 1951 than in the corresponding period of 1950. In the 19 biggest 
towns and 9 market towns, 720000 cu. m. were completed from July to 
September this year, of which housing represented 398 000 cu.m. or 55%, 
while the corresponding figures for 1950 were 561 000 and 399 000 cu. m. 
The increase, therefore, is entirely in the erection of buildings intended for 
commercial, industrial and other purposes. Sales of cement in the period 
under review exceeded last year’s sales by 15%. 


Index for the total sales of cement in Finland; 
level in 1948 = 100 


Quarter 1949 1950 1951 
I 136 138 168 
II 118 147 123 
Ii 136 143 165 
IV 121 164 
Whole year 127 148 


In spite of brisk building the housing shortage has not yet been overcome. 
At the end of September the total of applications for housing registered in 
towns and market towns amounted to 29 000, which is 3% more than a 
year ago. 








Sa 
The wage increase stoppage during the economic truce, put a brake on the 
rise of the building cost index, the rise being only 2.4% in the third quarter, 
i.e. one-fourth of the average rise per quarter last year. However, the building 
costs index only considers the approved wages per hour, which do not give a 
correct picture of the actual wage movement. In building, real wages have 
increased much more than in other branches and more than is shown by the 


index. Consequently building has attracted labour which has provided other 
branches a pretext in demands for new wage increases. 


Building costs index; level in 1935 = 100 


Quarter 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

I 706 I 125 I 208 I 229 1 864 

Il 733 I 194 1 199 1 363 1 936 

Il 781 I 206 1 166 I 441 1 983 
IV 935 I 210 1 170 I 593 
Whole year 789 1184 1186 I 407 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. According to preliminary informa- 
tion, the harvest clearly was better than was expected in mid-summer. The total 
crop is estimated at 3 438 million fodder units, which is only a little less than 
the year before, when it was 3 574 million fodder units. The result for 1951 
represents approximately 94% of the average for 1935;—1939. Considering 
the 150 000 hectars (6°%,) reduction since 1939 in the field area, the productivity 
of agriculture per unit of surface area in the last three years can well be com- 
pared with that of pre-war years. 


Total crop, million kgs Miata eatin 
Year Wheat Rye Barley Cereals Oats Potatoes Field hay Millions Index 
1935/39 19 «= 353, 185-729 725-1323 3:20 © 3.676 = t00 


1945 165 156 152 473 330 780 23330 2.247 61 
1946 178 144 151 473 334 891 2 094 2 206 60 
1947 196 195 160 551 431 1144 1 720 2 331 63 
1948 264 199 214 677 640 I 950 2 308 3 264 89 
1949 322 219 181 722 723 1 157 2 802 3 464 94 
1950 291 234 187 712 722 I 210 3 139 3 574 97 
1951 243 230 196 669 768 I 237 2910 3 438 94 


The butter received by the central depots, which in the second quarter 
was 6% less than 1950, in the third quarter exceeded the corresponding figure 
for 1950 by no less than 17%. At the beginning of the year it was decided 
to resume butter exports, for production seemed to exceed home consumption. 
Shipments amounted to 743 tons, at an F.O.B. value of 177.5 million marks 
which made 240 marks per kilo. As an item of the Government’s policy of 
preventing the price index from rising, the consumer price was reduced from 
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360 marks to 300 marks. This, however, increased home consumption so 
much that butter had to be imported instead. By the end of September butter 
imports totalled 661 tons, at a total C.I.F. value of 178.7 million marks, or 
270 marks per kilo. From the beginning of March there had been a subsidy 
of 142 marks per kilo which was abolished in November. This has already 
caused a fall in demand. 

Forest Work is well under way, although the logging season has only 
just begun. This is partly due to the increased demand for fuel wood, partly 
to the good sales prospects of the export industry, thanks to which the loggings 
are extensive. High prices, on the other hand have prompted forest owners 
to increase loggings even before the sales contracts are made. At the end of 
September 45 coo were employed in logging and floating as against only 
33 000 a year before. From June to September 2.7 million cu. m. solid measure 
were cut as against 1.8 million cu. m. in the same period of the previous year. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The optimistic foreign trade predictions have been 
well justified. At the beginning of the year exports were expected to total 140 
milliard marks, but in the first 9 months were already 125 milliard marks and 
as exports usually reach their peak in the last few months of the year, exports 
in 1951 can probably be reckoned to double the total for 1950 which was 
81 milliard marks. 





Index of the volume of foreign trade; level in 1935 = 100 


























Import Export Total trade 

1948 | 1949 | 1950] 1951 || 1948 | 1949 | 1950] 1951 || 1948 | 1949 | 1950] 1951 
Month 

January 105 | 119 | 153] 139 60} 70} 106] 138 83] 95] 129] 139 
February 143 | 140] 175] 180]| 90] 97] 122] 128 || 117] 119 | 149] 155 
March 99 | 144 | 146] 109 79 | 101 | 124] 123 go} 125 | 136] 115 
April 130 | 108 | 125 | 150 98} 95 | 124] 130 |] 116] 102] 125 | 141 
May 112] 98] ror] 135 56] 67] 90] 148 86} 84] 96] 141 
June 142] 97) 112] 153 58] 55} 84] go 93| 73| 96] 116 
July 116 | 112] 104] 136 60} 57] 79] 91 81 | 77] 89] 108 
August I1r} 90] 99] 152 54| 56] 80] 102 76| 69] 88] 121 
September 104] 109] 117] 146 64] 82] 73] 101 81 | 94] 91] 120 

October IoI | 109 | 100 63] 93] 55 80} 100] 76 

November I1r | 113 |] 102 68 | 111 81 89 112] 91 

December 176 | 132 | 156 75 | 103] 113 122 | 117 | 133 
Quarter I |] 115 | 134] 157] 141 75 | 89] 117] 130 96} 112] 138 | 136 
II |} 127] tor | 108 | 145 66} 68] 95] 117 97| 84] 103] 131 
III |] 110] 104] 107] 145 59} 64] 78] 97 79} 80] 89] 116 

IV || 127] 117] 117 68} 102] 81 96] 109] 98 

Year var | 1221 t20 67} 79| 87 92] 95 | 103 
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Some four-fifths of the great increase in the value of exports is due to 
the rise in prices, while the increase in the export volume accounts for less 
than one-fifth. The import volume increased in the same proportion as that 
of exports, but since import prices increased by 41% only, the value of imports 
totalled 106 milliard marks by the end of September. Hence, the balance of 
trade showed an export surplus of 19 milliard marks as against an import 
surplus of 4.4 milliard marks by the end of September 1950. 

War reparations in 1951 totalled 9.7 milliard marks by the end of September, 
while in 1950 the corresponding figure was 6.1 milliard marks. The repara- 
tions do not affect the actual balance of payments,but must be considered as 
a reduction of the foreign debt. 

Exports. As an example of the increase in export prices it may be men- 
tioned that the price of a ton of sulphate cellulose rose from September 1950 
to September 1951 from an average of 18 600 marks to 73 200 marks and that 
of sulphate cellulose from 21 700 marks to 68 ooo marks. For newsprint the 
corresponding average rise in prices was 85°% and for plywood 40%. In 
September, however, the prices rose considerably less than in the preceding 
months. The export price index of the Board of Customs rose in June— 
August by an average of 8% per month, but in September by 4% only. In 
the following table, which shows the value of exports by groups of articles, 
the relative proportion of pulp may be especially emphasized: its export 
value has more than tripled in the course of a year. 





Index of the volume of imports; 1935 = 100 
3-monthly average 
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The mostimportant export groups inthe third quarter; 
value in million marks 








1948 1949 1950 1951 
e » Timber and timber products 9 731 11 616 14 354 29 493 
Pulp 3.923 2 724 $153 = 17 525 
Paper and cardboard 3 292 2 883 4180 10 556 
Engineering industry products 195 804 I 033 I 332 
Dairy products -— 90 210 320 
* } 6 Other goods 558 891 1 136 I 121 
| Total 17 699 19 008 26 066 60 347 
) Imports. ‘The fall in prices on the world market seems to have affected 
import prices already, for the relevant index of the Board of Customs dropped 
i from August to September by 1.5% although in the whole of the third quarter 
| prices rose by 4%. Consumer goods’ share in imports, 36% in January— 
i September 1950, came down this year to 30%. Raw materials increased 
correspondingly from 43 to 50%. The imports of means of transport, in 
‘ the first place motor vehicles, has continuously increased very much; in the 
5 * : : ot . . 
period under review, this item accounted for approximately one third of the 
value of all the machines and appliances imported. - 
! The most important import groups in the third quarter; 
ale value in million marks 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
2 Cereals 1 266 766 2528 2915 
i Various foodstuffs and luxury goods 2118 1 130, 2 585 3 118 
Metals and metal products 2 447 3 288 2 748 6 680 
a Machinery and appliances 2 287 3 116 2919 4258 
A Means of transport 841 983 I 037 3 368 
; Fossil fuel 3 161 1 697 3 252 . 5 585 
i Textile raw materials and products 1 688 3 182 3 400 7 799 
i Chemical raw materials and products 1 466 1 605 1 981 3 757 
s @ Other goods 1 568 I 183 1 969 5 997 
. All goods 16 843 16 950 22 419 43 387 
1 


Index of the volume of exports; 1935 = 100 
3-monthly average 
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HOME TRADE. Falling prices on the world market and advance informa- 
tion on the abolition of and reductions in the sales tax for some groups of 
articles led consumers to adopt a »wait and see» attitude. Government repre- 
sentatives, in their speeches and articles, also asked people to postpone their 
purchases until the price reductions had been realized, in accordance with the 
economic truce agreement. The buyers’ restraint is clearly reflected in the 
sales turnover. Early in the year the value of home trade rose proportionately 
to the prices; thus, the quantity sold remained the same as one year earlier, 
but from the third quarter of 1950 to the same period of 1951 the value of 
sales rose by 32% only, while the increase in the wholesale price index was 
46%. Hence, the volume of trade should have remained 10° lower than in 
July—September last year. Yet, the postponed purchases are likely to cause 
another increase in demand once the lowered prices are introduced. 


Index for the value of home trade; level in 1935 = 100 


Quarter 1948 1949 1950 1951 

i I 380 1 640 2 292 3 180 

Ul 1 458 I 592 2 210 3 240 

Kil I 515 I 705 2 370 3,130 
IV 1 690 2058 2575 
Whole year I s10 I7j2 2 360 


The volume of stocks held by co-operative retail societies was 11% greater 
at the end of September than one year earlier and private enterprises have 
probably moved on the same lines. 


PRICE AND WAGE LEVEL. The rise in the price level slowed down 
in July—September as compared with the earlier quarters of the year. The 
wholesale price index rose 17.7% in the first quarter and 7.5% in the second, 
but in the third quarter 5.2°% only. The rise was primarily due to the increase 
in the prices of forest products, totalling no less than 95.5% in one year. 
However, as the foreign quotations for forest industry products have long 
been fairly firm, the rate of rise in their home prices is likely to slow down 
gradually. The future movement of the wholesale price index will be affected 
by a number of factors inducing a decrease, such as falling import prices and 
price reductions for some industrial products, as well as the abolition of the 
sales tax on some consumer goods. The abolition of subsidies for agricultural 
products will have an opposite effect. 

The 3.8% rise in the cost of living corresponds to the average increase in 
prices during the four preceding quarters. The rents of houses completed 
before June 1, 1939, rose by 16.7% at the beginning of September; in more 
recently completed houses the increase was proportionately less. 
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Prices on the home market 
1950 1951 1951 Increase Increase 
Sept. June Sept. in%since in % since 
Sept. 1950 June 1951 
Wholesale prices (1935 = 100) I 325 1 820 1915 44.5 j.2 
Imported goods I 225 I 703 1 679 37.1 — 14 
Home produced goods I 372 1 874 2 026 47.7 8.1 
Agricultural products I 459 1 572 1 607 10.1 2.2 
Forestry products 1 844 3, 004 3 605 95.5 20.0 
Industrial products 1 185 I 590 1 627 37.3 2.3 
Cost of living (1938/39 = 100) 939 I 062 1102 17.4 38 
Food I 139 1 165 1177 $8 1.0 
Dwelling 228 304 347 §2.2 14.2 
Clothing I 183 1 613 1 663 40.6 3.1 


Taxes 2 061 2 489 2 489 20.8 — 


During the economic truce, from May to September, no general wage 
increases were effected. According to the stabilization program drawn up by 
the Economic Planning Committee and approved by the Government, wages 
will be bound to a new cost of living index (October 1951 = 100), which does 
not include taxes and child allowances. The revision of wages will be made 
four times a year, on the basis of the arithmetical average of the monthly cost 
of living indices for the preceding quarter. This will be effected for the first 
time in January 1952. 
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MONEY MARKET. The year 1951 was characterised by an increase in 
the quantity of goods produced and partially in prices, while since the Autumn 
of 1950 the money supply has declined by approximately 20°%%. However, 
the Unitas series used as the basis for calculation, include cash and current 
accounts only, whereas time deposits, although largely withdrawable without 
advance notice, have been excluded because of their long-term character. 
In the period under review deposits have increased very much. Distinct 
public restraint as regards consumption expenses has enabled saving. In 
part the increase is ascribable to such items as the amortizations of the 2nd 
Compensation Loan and of Holding Certificates, and other seasonal income, 
a considerable part of which has been deposited with monetary institutions. 
The increase in deposits and their nature can be seen from the following table. 
For the sake of comparison it may be mentioned that in the second quarter 
of 1951 the increase was 4 400 millions, while the corresponding figure for 
last year was 2 400 millions. 


Deposits by the public. in monetary institutions 
Time deposits, million marks Increase Increase 
since Sept. -50 since June -51 
30.9.-50 30.6.-51 30.9.-51 mill.mk % mill.mk % 


Commercial banks 34134 38541 41930 7796 22.8 3 389 8.8 
Savings banks ; 36829 643401 45 Gar 8792 23.9 2 220 5.1 
Co-operative credit societies 18 407 22859 25527 . 7120 38.7 2668 = =11.7 
Post Office Savings Bank 13461 15396 16828 3367 25.0 I 432 9.3 
Other banks 5 120 7 126 7 446 2326 45.4 320 4.5 
All banks O07 9JI 127323 137351 29402 27.2 +«,+'10029 7.9 
Total deposits, million marks Increase Increase 

since Sept. -50 since June -51 

30.9.-50 30.6.-51 30.9.-51 mill.mk % mill. mk % 

Commercial banks 60638 71363 74782 14144 23.3 3 419 4.8 
Savings banks 39 208 45806 48 316 9108 23.2 2510 5-5 


Co-operative credit societies 20059 24549 27548 7489 ©9373 2999 12.2 
Post Office Savings Bank 13461 15396 16828 3367 25.0 I 432 9.3 
Other banks 5 205 7 192 7 584 2379 25.7 392 5-5 
All banks 138 571 164306 175 058 36487 = 26.3 10 7f2 6.5 


Thanks to the increase in deposits received and the strict credit policy, 
the commercial banks were able to cut down the surplus of loans from approxi- 
mately 10 milliard marks at the end of June, to 5 milliard marks at the end of 
September. At the same time re-discounting declined from 14.9 milliard 
marks to 3.7 milliards, which was made possible by the reduction in the 
surplus of loans, cash holdings and net foreign balances and by the increase 


1) Rates of exchange: £ = 646 mk 
» » » $ = 231 mk 












































































Money supply in Finland*) 



































Index; 1948 = 100 
Money supply, (average for 3 months) 
Month mill. mk 
Nominal development Real development 

1949 | 1950 | 1951 1949 | 1950 | I951 1949 | 1950 | I951 
January 49 643] 59 791| 64242]] 104 125 135 103 119 IOI 
February 49 123] 62 201] 68 366]} 101 125 138 102 119 96 
March 55 087] 68 580] 77870]] 102 127 140 103 120 93 
April 53 716] 65 147] 73 843]] 105 130 147 106 122 95 
May 54.779] 65 001] 79 084]} 109 132 154 II 122 97 
June 60 541] 71 068] 82384]| 113 134 157 116 121 96 
July 57 585] 68 146] 78 535]| 115 136 160 117 120 96 
August 58'093] 70710) 87 228 117 140 165 117 120 97 
September 61 620] 72.003} 88 081]] 118 140 169 116 118 97 
October 60 030] 68 598 120 141 116 115 
November 62 239) 67 169 122 138 118 III 
December 64.925] 70 826 125 138 120 108 





























in the banks’ own funds. All the commercial banks have been able to meet 
the requirements of the Bank of Finland, that, before October 1st, re-discounts 
should be reduced to an amount not exceeding the banks’ own funds. 

The outstanding domestic bills of exchange of the Bank of Finland decreased 
during the quarter under review from 41.9 milliard to 32.7 millliard marks 


Bank of Finland’s¥eredit in*milliard marks 
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1) The money supply is calculated to include: notes in circulation plus deposits on current 
accounts and the unutilized credit on current accounts with commercial banks plus bankers’ 
drafts in circulation in the commercial banks plus the balance on private current accounts in 
the Bank of Finland less cash funds of the commercial banks plus private assets on »Post- 
giro» accounts plus unpaid cheques on current accounts in the Bank of Finland due to the 
Treassury less cash funds of the Treasury. 

The index for the real value of money supply has been computed from the nominal index 
with the aid of the wholesale price index. 
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ot by 9.2 milliards. Re-discounts and advances to private firms were reduced 
by a total of 16.8 milliard marks, while the Treasury bills increased by 7.6 
milliards. The foreign exchange reserve increased to 8.9 milliards. Owing 
to the reduction in the balance on current accounts due to the Treasury and 
to certain other changes, the notes in circulation increased from 39.7 to 42.3 
milliard marks. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. The general atmosphere on the Stock Exchange 
was distinctly one of falling prices in the quarter under review. Changes in 
ptices were small and sales were less than early in the year. Bank shares were 
firmer and according to the Unitas index, rose 6.4%, yet, due to the declining 
trend of industrial shares, the general index for share prices fell 0.5%. Quota- 
tions for the index-bound 2nd Compensation Loan rose from 500% to 540%. 
The quotations for Holding Certificates declined, due to the amortization, 
from 19 750 to 17 200 marks while it rose from 329% to 338% of the original 


nominal value. Index of share prices; level in 1948 = 100 


Increase or decrease since 
1950 1951 1951 1951 1951 September June 


Sept. June July August Sept. 1950 1951 
Banks 144 125 125 128 133 — 7.6 6.4 
Industries 190 227 214 223 224 17.9 —1.3 
General index 18r 210 199 207 209 Ij.5 —0.5 





Deposits on current accounts in Commercial Banks; 
in milliard marks 
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Total turnover on the Stock Exchange; 
in million marks 
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PUBLIC FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 













































































Public Debt Government revenue | Rates of 
To interest, % 
i Your Foreign | Bank of} Total Taxes Total || Official i 
Month Finland minimum | Deposit 
Mill.mks | Mill. mks| Mill.mks || Mill.mks | Mill.mks || “count | rate 
» 
1935 2 763 on 4020 || 2597 4559 4.0 3.75 
1938 1211 = 3674 || 3 664 5 535 4.0 3-5 
| e 1947 38557 | 18386 | 114003 || 57 845 94 261 $.25 3.5 
1948 43 605 19 211 | 117942 || 82 821 113 692 7-25 6.0 
1949 63 153 21950 | 136554 || 86 138 125 981 5-75 5.0 
1950 65 879 | 19696 | 135 705 103 767 | 137218 7:75 7.0 
1950 July 64 382 | 23069 | 134489 || 7 143 13 804 5-75 5.0 
Aug. 63 796 | 25 393 | 134736 || 12 673 13 471 5-75 5.0 
Sept. 65 938 25 681 | 136112 || 8 138 10 368 5-75 5.0 
Oct. 65 848 26 131 | 136003 8 303 10 474 5-75 7.0 
Nov. 65 941 25 728 | 135 286 || 12 068 13 839 7-75 7.0 
Dec. 65 879 19 696 | 135 705 || 18 737 23 348 7-75 7.0 
1951 Jan. 65 686 17006 | 126638 || 7.490 9 520 7:75 7.0 
Feb. 65 687 13 424 | 123099 || 8 876 10 976 7-75 7.0 
‘ } Match 65 890 16 638 | 131706 || 2513 5 402 7:75 7.0 
April 66 958 12657 | 124 353 || 14 846 18 176 7-75 7.0 ! 
May 69 386 11.922 | 128 260 |] 10 140 15 444 7-75 70 | 
June 69 594 9707 | 132018 || 4811 8 475 7-75 7.0 
July 69 716 10 639 | 132191 || 16 509 25 677 7:75 7-0 4 
ete Aug. 69 765 17 405 | 134904 || 12 803 17 839 7.75 7° 
Sept. 68 476 17 322 | 136033 || 12 700 7 807 7-75 7.0 | 
Internal debt = J Public Debt | = Foreign debt 
1000 7 1000 
mil}. mk 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) mij mb 
wo | « 
60 60 
® a 40 40 
20 | yA 20 
a? AUT 
A UAL 
Notes in circulation = J Bank of Finland | = Treasury bills 
mill. mh 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 ms 














































































THE MONEY MARKET 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 


















































Bank of Finland Commercial banks|} qor91 
d its bi 
¥ens Gold _ | Re- | Total the public 
Month reserve, | Notes in Sein ten Depo- Loans’ || i #!! mone- 
: . . ‘ rae 
foreign circulation ted bills | credits — “lames 
currencies 
1935 1 739 1 381 - 782 || 7980| 7462 13 996 
1938 3 402 2 086 — 1177 || 10755 9 212 19 937 
1947 623 | 25 162 3496 | 34896] 44336 | 37660} 85 426 
1948 2295 | 27369 1697 | 35023 || 50125 | 46458 || 100 859 
1949 2 697 29 606 2428 | 40302 || 61980 | 57976 ]| 127075 
1950 8183 | 34 383 6913 | 49535 || 65973 | 70531 || 144047 
1950 July 8460 | 32735 2244 | 40795 || 65 506 | 65 653 || 136906 
Aug. 8 480 34 O14 1486 | 41 384 || 65 988 | 65 249 || 138793 
Sept. 8 653 34 004 2612 | 42493 || 66459 | 65720 |] 138571 
Oct. 6 763 32 484 2335 | 43.024 || 63932 | 66365 || 137 256 
Nov. 6 189 33 916 3 283 | 44074 || 63 307 | 68316 || 137 389 
Dec. 8183 | 34 383 6913 | 40535 || 65973 | 70531 || 144047 
1951 Jan. 8120 | 31 820 5735 | 36453 || 67205 | 73841 || 145 945 
Feb. 8 787 36 847 10652 | 38520 || 64731 | 75047 || 145 828 
March 8 253 37 447 8090 | 39810 || 72442 | 76714 || 155 791 
April 7588 38 329 10 888 | 39 452 || 69 231 | 80447 1§7 077 
May 8 803 39 055 II 345 | 40285 || 72486 | 83 585 159 660 
June 8 932 39 670 15 560 | 42318 || 77369 | 87699 || 164 306 
July II 827 39 826 11.930 | 40749 || 74551 | 87 831 163 158 
Aug. 16896 | 41 446 4347 | 37556 || 82033 | 85 796 || 174 361 
Sept. 17 959 42 272 3.945 | 36123 || 81033 | 86140 || 175 058 








Rates of interest 
Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland = J 


| = Deposit rate of commercia! banks 
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Wholesale prices for home market goods; 1935 = 100 
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Cost of 
Year Finnish Agricult. | Forest | Industrial| Im- a living 
Month ods | Products | products} products | ported meter | 1938/39 
g00cs | Finnish | Finnish | Finnish | goods || goods | = 100 
1935 100 100 100 100 100 100 93 
1938 118 117 145 110 104 114 100 
1947 793 I O10 1 063 636 904 825 584 
1948 I 117 I 397 I 499 903 I 622 I 090 786 
1949 I 099 1 136 I 431 980 I 092 1 098 799 
1950 I 287 1 378 1 664 I 131 I 222 I 265 git 
1950 July I 301 I 447 1 564 1 166 I 217 I 274 934 
Aug. I 331 I 422 I 703 1 176 I 204 I 290 926 
Sept. I 372 I 459 1 844 I 185 I 225 I 325 939 
Oct. I 420 1 464 I 910 I 220 1 265 I 371 962 
Nov. I 432 I 451 2 010 I 230 I 294 I 388 986 
Dec. I 485 I 498 2151 1 256 1342 || 1439 998 
1951 Jan. 1 632 I 561 2 237 I 451 I 520 1 596 I 027 
Feb. 1 678 1 610 2 320 I 483 I 551 1 637 1 031 
March I 742 I 593 2 543 I §20 I 588 1 693 I 037 
April 1 765 1559 2 $87 1553 | 1678 1 737 I 047 
May 1 806 1557 2710 1 580 1709 || 1775 1054 
June 1 874 I §72 3 004 I §90 I 703 1 820 1 062 
July I 927 I 632 3167 1 603 1 685 1 850 1 067 
Aug. 2 028 1 691 3512 1 634 1681 || 1917 1 084 
Sept. 2026 1 607 3 605 1 627 1679 || 1915 I 102 
Wholesale prices on the home market; 1935 = 100 
Finnish goods = | | = Imported goods 
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Wholesale prices & cost of living; 1935 = 100 


Wholesale prices = 











| = Cost of living 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index of volume; 1948 = 100 















































































Home market industry Export industry 

Year Other | Total Total 
Month + “et! Home- | Home- || Timber | Paper = —_ Indus- 

Ind a market | market || Industry| Industry in i tries 

*Y | Industries Industry = 
1935 32 56 46 79 85 83 56 
1938 52 79 67 86 106 99 75 
1947 85 87 86 97 gt 93 88 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 108 112 Ill 106 94 99 107 
1950 88 126 I1I 100 IIo 106 109 
1950 July 64 99 85 96 101 99 || 89 
Aug. 93 136 119 121 114 117 119 
Sept. 14 134 87 47 115 87 87 
Oct. 14 127 82 50 103 81 82 
Nov. 118 139 131 134 118 125 129 
Dec. 103 130 119 128 110 117 119 
1951 Jan. 120 132 127 125 129 127 127 
Feb. 117 128 124 126 124 125 124 
March 118 128 124 122 121 121 123 
April 122 141 133 134 142 139 135 
May 123 144 136 128 132 130 134 
June 123 147 137 135 130 132 136 
July 78 110 97 114 130 123 106 
Aug. 121 143 134 131 134 133 134 
Sept. 124 143 135 120 130 126 132 
Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
Home market industry = J | = Export industry 
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Volume of industrial troduction; 1948 = 100 


The horizontal lines represent the average level for thejyear 


Consumer goods industries = J 








| = Capital goods industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 


































































































A ES ALES ARO TS A TR BERET 
Mechani- Boards 
| Year Sawa | Cello- | ‘cal Pulp | News- | Other | 6, Card- | Plywood se 
Month — (for sale) | P — boards ts 
' ~ wd 
1000 stds | 1000 tons; 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons; 1000 tons 1000 cum 43 
e 
1935 I 173 I 137 312 306 151 106 185 
1938 I 031 I 471 265 414 175 120 232 me 
® 1947 740 954 9! 290 228 135 192 
1948 815 I 080 138 328 233 140 212 
1949 850 I O15 146 382 183 104 231 
1950 875 I 194 181 421 214 136 217 
1950 July ) 95 15 30 17 II 14 
Aug. 177 103 15 35 18 12 22 
Sept. j 101 15 38 20 12 7 
Oct. ) 85 13 38 18 12 7 
Nov. 190 103 15 37 20 12 25 
Dec. J 101 13 34 18 II 23 
1951 Jan. ) 114 18 35 22 15 25 
Feb. 261 IIo 18 35 20 14 25 é 
, March j 107 18 34 19 15 24 
April \ 120 21 36 25 19 27 
May 292 116 21 35 22 16 26 ; 
June J 108 19 34 22 18 27 = oa, 
July 112 21 35 23 20 23 - 
® bd Aug. 249 119 22 33 21 19 26 
Sept. 119 19 36 22 18 30 
Volume of production of the export industry; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
Timber industry = J | = Paper industry 
“lef 1946 1947 1948 1949 
160 
» 2 120 
60 
. a 
“ : 
' 
Volume of production of the home market industry; 1948 = 100 3 
e horizontal lines represent the average level for the year i 
Engineering =| | = Other home market industries ihe 
ie 
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IMPORTS 
Value in mill. mks 
Raw ma- | Machinery,| Food- Other 
Year terials G | means of stuffs con- Total Surplus of 
Month semimanu- | transport, & sumption || imports imports 
factures etc. luxuries | goods 
1935 2 433 993 823 1 095 5 344 — 896 - 
1938 3 571 I 923 I 200 1 913 8 607 209 
1947 22 719 10 10§ 9 635 4512 || 46971 1 742 
1948 32244 12 641 13 199 8 285 66 369 9 864 e 
1949 30 248 15 191 9 370 11 468 66 277 671 
1950 38 214 19 218 16 786 14.930 89 148 7 669 
1950 July 2 600 I 730 1 647 I 107 7.084 —2 238 
Aug. 2 687 1 640 1 846 997 7 170 —I 947 
Sept. 3 855 1 604 1 620 I 124 8 203 576 
Oct. 3 737 I 572 1 698 I 241 8 248 2512 
Nov. 3 533 1 485 1 668 I 275 7 961 658 
Dec. - 4002 2 730 1 769 1 615 10 116 131 
1951 Jan. 4 201 I 102 950 1 263 7516 — 770 ; 
Feb. 4 268 1 806 I 542 995 8 611 I 297 
March 3 426 I 114 I 431 I 009 6 980 — 642 
April 5 094 2 326 I 970 I 895 II 285 I 097 < 
May 6 856 2 416 2 308 1 651 13 231 —3 041 
June 7 566 3130 I 882 2 260 14 838 — 257 
July 6 401 2 733 I 517 2 061 12712 —5 860 
r Aug. 7 309 3 035 2 538 2 361 15 242 —6 189 
Sept. 755° 3 532 1 978 2373 || 15 433 —4 911 oe. 


















































































Imports & exports, total value 
Imports = J 12-month averages | = Exports 
Mil. | Milj. 
mk 1946 1948 1949 - 
10.000 Wo00 
8000 8000 
4000 
6000 ohe 
| <4 
2000 HE 2000 
BSAA IAVA || 
AWA HY 
| pity i! 
Value of imports, main groups 
Production goods = § 12-month averages | = Consumption goods 
eng y Mil. 
mk 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 mk 
10.000 10000 
NAA 
WT | 
WH 
NAN 
| | HAA | iH 
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EXPORTS 
Value in mill. mks 
iia a Total | 
Year Animal Wood & sai Other || commer- Reparation 
Month foodstuffs goods P | goods cial deliveries 
products 
exports 
1935 454 2 696 2 516 574 6 240 _ 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8 398 _ 
1947 55 19 467 21 723 3 983 45 228 10 407 
1948 56 23 797 28 940 3 712 56 505 11 546 
1949 I 590 31 046 26 713 6 257 65 606 12 226 
1950 I 952 35 585 35 062 8 880 81 479 7 846 
1950 July 52 § 321 3 094 855 9 322 623 
Aug. 93 5 352 2753 919 9 117 558 
Sept. 86 3 680 3 486 374 7 627 8 
Oct. 272 2028 2711 725 5 736 352 
Nov. 171 3 896 2 681 554 7 303 679 
Dec. 87 4717 3 563 1 618 9 985 745 
1951 Jan. 188 2 891 4504 703 8 286 377 
Feb. 178 2231 4124 781 7 314 117 
March 356 2 180 4 434 652 7 622 794 
April 174 2 403 7 016 594 Io 188 1 069 
May 241 2735 9 732 1 565 16 272 2 599 
June 128 6 134 7987 846 15 095 1 386 
July 118 8 631 9 079 744 18 572 938 
Ang. 109 ° 11 006 9 706 610 21 431 1 948 
Sept. 109 9 856 9 286 I 090 20 344 880 
Prices for imported and exported goods; 1935 = 100 
Exported goods = J 12-month averages | = Imported goods 
‘le 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 “le 
2000 2000 





Paper & pulp products = J 











Value of exports, main groups 
12-month averages 
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COMMERCE ETC, 


Value of Helsinki Stock Exchange Rail 
internal Index for sha ices; = Bank- a 
aes or share prices; 1948= 100 : goods 
rani fuptcies || traffic 
Index; Bank | Industrial All 


level in ill. track 
1935—100 shares shares shares |! Number || axie km 











1935 100 100 32 38 724 686 
1938 145 123 43 so 761 


1947 870 249 104 122 116 824 
1948 I 510 276 100 100 100 863 


1949 I 750 617 94 96 812 


94 
1950 2 360 956 134 168 162 881 


July 2 260 185 145 183 175 8x 
Aug. 2 332 235 147 ' 187 180 83 
Sept. 2514 319 144 190 181 76 
Oct. 2 326 340 143 207 195 72 
Nov. 2 475 228 138 212 198 78 
Dec. 2930 229 134 195 184 72 


Jan. 3 020 287 137 226 210 75 
Feb. 3 400 248 137 240 221 14 
March 3,140 264 130 266 242 77 
April 3 O10 281 127 251 229 78 
May 3 370 219 126 222 205 81 
June 3 350 238 125 227 210 85 
July 3 030 162 125 214 199 87 
Aug. 3 270 231 128 223 207 go 
Sept. 3,120 216 133 224 209 os 



































Index for share prices on Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Industrial shares = J Level in 1948 = 100 | = Bank shares 
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Turnover of internal trade 
Varue of internal trade =} 12-month averages; level in 1935 = 100 | == Wholesale prices 





on 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) le 






































